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[The Kalong Bat.] 


Autnovan it is our proper object in the present article 
to furnish, from Horsfield’s * Zoology of Java,’ an ac- 
count of the particular species represented in our wood- 
cut, we cannot omit to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of describing generally the structure and habitudes of 
the rather extensive family to which it belongs. 
According to the classification of Cuvier, bats con- 
stitute a family called Vespertiliones, of the sub-division 
Cheiroptera, in the order of Carnassiers. The character- 
istics of the entire sub-division may be thus enumerated : 
—The fingers connected by a membrane, which spreads 
from the anterior to the posterior extremities, fitting 
the animals for flight. Incisory teeth variable in 
number; canine teeth more or less strong; grinders, 
in general having acute-pointed crowns, with a longitu- 
dinal furrow ; collar bones very strong ; large shoulder 
blades; fore arms not capable of a rotatory motion ; 
and the breast furnished with two paps. This cha- 
racter of the sub-division will render intelligible the 
more detailed description of the bat family, which may 
be thus characterized: —The toes or fingers of the 
fore-limbs are much larger than those of the hinder, 
united by broad and very fine membranes, usually 
without claws ; the thumb alone is separated, but is not 
opposable to the other fingers, and is very short in 
Proportion to them ; it is longest in the genus Pleropus, 
and is always furnished with a strong and very sharp 
claw, The toes of the hinder feet are united, very 
short, and provided with very strong nails. The cutting 
teeth are sometimes wanting in one of the jaws, or 
vary, with the genus, from two to six; the canine 
teeth are for the most part very strong; and the 
grinders have generally sharp protuberances. These 
Vou, III, 





keen and pointed teeth enable them to bite with much 
force, and those ot a considerable age and size can 
inflict a very severe wound. The wing-like membrane 
is naked. Some species possess only the rudiments of 
a tail, whilst in others the tail is of considerable length. 
The ears are almost always large in proportion to the 
size of the animal, 

The bat tribe comprehends a great number of 
genera, species, and varieties, among which are found 
some very singular modifications of structure, in the 
form of the wing membranes, the figure and expansion 
of the ears, and the remarkable membranous append- 
ages to the noses of several species, The species vary 
greatly in size, from that of the smallest common 
mouse to that of the enormous bat of Java, which we 
shall presently describe. The smaller species are 
abundantly distributed over the face of the globe; but’ 
the larger appear to be confined to hot regions, where 
they exist in great numbers. Some species seem to 
live exclusively on insects, whilst others eat fruit as 
well as insects ; and it is known that bats have seldom 
much objection to partake of any raw or dressed meat, 
whether fresh or tainted, which happens to be within 
their reach. The purely insectivorous species render 
great service to mankind, by the destruction of vast 
numbers of insects, which they pursue with great eager- 
ness from the evening to the morning twilight*; but 
in those countries where they are abundant, the fru- 
givorous species commit fearful havoc among the 
fruits on the trees. Bats are said to drink on the wing 


* Some accounts seem to say that bats are only abroad im the 
morning and evening twilight. But we have seen them flitting 


about in full activity at all hours of the night. 
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by sipping the surface like swallows as they play over 
pools and streams. They are fond of frequenting 
waters, not only for the sake of drinking, but on 
account of the insects which abound in such places, 
All the different species of bats are nocturnal animals ; 
they conceal themselves during the day-time in old 
buildings, in barns, in hollow trees, in caverns, vaults, 
and similar retreats, where they cling together in large 
clusters, so that they seem to form but one mass. 
Homer alludes to this habit when speaking of the 
ghosts in the lower world :— 
“ As in the cavern of some rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats and birds obscene, 

Cluster’d they hang, till, at some sudden shock, 

They move, and murmurs run through all the rock.” 


In the East, inhabited houses are not free from their 
intrusions. We have seen great numbers of them 
clinging to the arches of the cool cellars which are 
inhabited during the summer at Bagdad; and not 
only so, but to the vaulted ceilings of light and lofty 
rooms on the first floor. We have thus had them con- 
tinually in the same rooms with us. We never observed a 
single bat leave its position, or even change it, during the 
day ; though from the shapeless and furry mass heads 
peered out with sufficient frequency to indicate that, in 
the summer days, it was not merely sleep that kept 
them motionless. Noise never seemed to disturb them ; 
and if actually touched, they would fly off indeed, but 
would immediately return and form their cluster again 
on the same spot. 

We have had several occasions of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to that beautiful and wise regulation 
of nature by which animals not migratory are obliged 
to sleep through that winter period in which the food 
they usually subsist on is difficult to obtain. The bats, 
in all but warm climates, afford another instance. On 


the approach of the cold evenings at the latter end of | 
autumn, they fall into their long winter slumber, and | 


are no longer to be seen abroad in the evenings, but 
are found clustered together to defend themselves 
against the cold. “ Their long lethargy,” says a writer 
in the * Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ “* cannot be very 
remote from actual dissolution; for some of the most 
important animal functions are at least so far suspended 
as to be scarcely perceptible. The action of the heart 


and arteries, for example, becomes so languid, that the 
pulse can scarcely be felt; and it is very doubtful if 


respiration be at all carried on. The circulation of the 
blood is not discernible in the smaller vessels; but 
when the animal is revived by warmth, it again becomes 
visible by the microscope. During hybernation the 
animal’s temperature falls greatly below the ordinary 
standard, while digestion and the visible excretions are 
arrested. It is presumed, however, that the adipose 
matter is gradually taken up by the absorbents into 
the languid circulation; for the creatures enter into 
their dormant state very fat, and revive much emaciated. 
On the whole they fare better during a severe than a 
mild winter ; for warm weather not only awakens them, 
but re-excites their digestive powers at a time when the 
requisite supply is not attainable. Some have been 
observed to come forth at the temperature of 42° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and others only at that of 
48°. Such of them as have been roused by irritation, 
or the sudden applicatien of heat, have seldom survived 
the third day; but then it is stated that the weather 
became colder. In their dormant state, the lingering 
remains of vitality may be ascertained by the touch, or 
the approach of a lighted candle, from either of which 
it will be observed to shrink. A moderate and equable 
heat, such as that of the human hand or bosom, is 
most likely to revive them, as well as other torpid 
animals, which are often killed by being placed too 
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The natural posture of repose to the animal during 
this period, as well as in the days of summer, is that of 
suspending itself by the hind claws with the head 
downward. In this posture the wings serve as a sop 
of cloak or mantle; and in this they also sometimes 
cover up their young, although they will at other times 
fly about with two young ones at the breast in the ag 
of sucking. These young ones together frequently 
exceed the weight of the parent; and the tenacity with 
which they retain their hold is amazing. 

The eyes of bats are deeply seated in their heads, and 
are very small in many of the species. It does not 
indeed appear that they are of any essential use jp 
directing their course, for it is one of the most extra. 
ordinary facts in natural history, that privation of sight 
does not prevent them from moving in the air, and 
from avoiding obstacles, to all appearance as readily as 
when they possessed the power of seeing. It has been 
thought that the wings, by their delicate structure, serve 
as feelers to the animal in guiding its flight in the dark, 
Spallanzani, the distinguished naturalist, hung some 
cloths across a large room, with holes in them here and 
there large enough for a bat to fly through. He had 
previously prepared some for this experiment by the 
cruel process of depriving them of their sight, and, as 
much as possible, of their hearing. On being turned 
loose, they flew without the least difficulty through the 
holes in the cloth without touching the cloth itself. 

It seems to be very difficult for bats to raise them- 
selves into the air from a flat or level surface, and this 
may be one cause for the suspended posture in which 
they are usually found. They do, however, some- 
times settle on the ground, probably to seek food that 
cannot be obtained on the wing. When they do s0, 
they shut their wings, and are able to walk, or even to 
run at a good pace, though with considerable awk- 
wardness, 

We may now recur to the Péeropus Javanicus, which 
is represented in our wood-ceut, and which is the largest 
species of the genus that has been hitherto discovered. 
In adult subjects, the breadth of the expanded wings is 
full five feet, and the length of the body one foot. In 
the Museum of the East India Company there are 
several specimens, in the largest of which the expan- 
sion of the wings is five feet two inches, and, in the 
smallest, three feet ten inches: all the other specimens 
measure nearly five feet. The length of the arm and 
the fore-arm together, from the union with the body to 
the origin of the finger-joints, is fourteen inches. The 
naked thumb, projecting beyond the membrane, mea- 
sures two inches; and the claw, which is strong and 
sharp, has an extent of nearly one inch along its 
curvature. On the fore-finger the claw is minute, and, 
by the particular inflection of the joints, it obtains a 
direction opposed to the plane of the membrane. The 
length of the hind legs is eight inches and a half. 

The head, as in other species of Pteropus, is oblong, 
and the muzzle comparatively of moderate length ; it is 
very gradually attenuated, and measures less than one- 
third of the entire length of the head. The nose is short, 
and somewhat compressed at the sides. The nostrils 
are round anteriorly, and pass backward by a curve, 
resembling part of a volute. The ears are simple, 
long, narrow, and pointed. The eyes are large and 
prominent, and the irides dark, The gape of the mouth 
terminates under the anterior corner of the eye. The 
nose projects but slightly beyond the jaw, and the lips 
are narrow, and form a neatly-defined inclosure of the 
mouth. The teeth are thirty-four in number ;—namely, 
four front teeth, two canine teeth, and ten grinders in 
the upper jaw; and the same number of front and 
canine teeth, with twelve grinders, in the lower jaw. 
No vibriss@ exist, but a few lengthened bristly hairs are 
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rt of the head, the crest of the skull shows itself as a 
jongitudinal ridge, which is most prominent in adult 
individuals. The general form of the body presents 
nothing peculiar. 

The colour of the flying membrane is dark-brown, 
inclining to black, with a slight yellowish-red tint. 
The general colour of the body and head is black, and 
of the neck and adjoining parts above smoky-brown ; 
but both the extent and intensity of these colours are 
subject to variations. The upper and lateral parts of 
the neck, and the adjoining parts of the back, between 
the shoulders, afford a principal distinction in the 
varieties of this species. In many individuals, the 
brown or yellowish red hairs form a complete collar 
round the neck, though the colour is always more 
intense above. The breadth of this collar varies con- 
siderably ; in some cases it extends from the middle of 
the head to beyond the shoulders,—in others it is con- 
fined to the neck, and the back part of the head. The 
tint likewise varies from yellowish-red to blackish- 
brown, but in all cases it has asmoky hue. In young 
subjects the hairs are long, soft to the touch, and 
glossy; in old subjects they become crisp and rough. 

The Pteropus Javanicus is extremely abundant in 
the lower parts of Java, and uniformly lives in society. 
The more elevated districts are not visited by it. 
Numerous individuals select a large tree for their resort, 
and suspending themselves with the claws of their 
posterior extremities to the naked branches, often in 
companies of several hundreds, afford to a stranger 
avery singular spectacle. A species of Ficus, in habit 
resembling the Ficus religiosa of India, which is often 
found near the villages of the natives, affords them a 
very favourite retreat, and the extended branches of 
one of these are sometimes covered by them. In 
general, these societies preserve a perfect silence 
during the day; but if they are disturbed, or if a 
contention arises among them, they emit sharp piercing 
shrieks, and their awkward attempts to extricate them- 
selves, when oppressed by the light of the sun, 
exhibit a ludicrous spectacle. In consequence of the 
sharpness of their claws, their attachment is so strong 
that they cannot readily leave their hold without the 
assistance of the expanded membrane ; and if suddenly 
killed in this natural attitude during the day they 
continue suspended after death. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to oblige them to take wing by alarming them, if 
it be desired to obtain them during the day. Soon 
after sunset they gradually quit their hold, and pursue 
their nocturnal flights in quest of food. They direct 
their course, by an unerring instinct, to the forests, 
Villages, and plantations, occasioning incalculable 
nischief,—attacking and devouring indiscriminately 
every kind of fruit, from the abundant and useful cacao- 
nut, which surrounds every dwelling of the meanest 
peasantry, to the rare and most delicate productions 
which are cultivated with care by princes and chiefs 
of distinction. 

There are few situations in the lower parts of Java 
in which this night-wanderer is not constantly ob- 
served ;—as soon as the light of the sun has retired, 
one animal is seen to follow another at a short but 
irrecular distance, and this succession continues un- 
interrupted till darkness obstructs the view. The 
flight of the Kalong is slow and steady, pursued in a 
straight line, and capable of long continuance. The 
chace of it forms occasionally an amusement to the 
colonists and inhabitants during the moonlight nights, 
which, in the latitude of Java, are uncommonly serene. 
He is watched in his descent to the fruit-trees, and a 
discharge of small shot readily brings him to the 
ground. By this means Mr. Horsfield frequently 
estained four or five individuals in the course of an 
our, 
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SUENO'S PILLAR AT FORRES. 


Tarts curious and interesting stone, of which the ac- 
companying engraving gives a correct representation, 
is situated at a short distance from the town of Forres, 
in the county of Elgin. It is only a few yards off the 
road leading from Elgin to Inverness. It is admitted 
on all hands to be the most singular monument of the 
kind in Great Britain, perhaps in Europe. Many of 
our most distinguished antiquarians are indeed of 
opinion that it has no parallel in any country, Egypt 
excepted. It is cut out of a large block of granite 
stone of the hardest kind to be found in Séotland. 
In height it measures twenty-five feet, and in breadth, 
near its base, nearly four feet. It is divided into seven 
departments. It is sculptured on both sides; but that 
which looks in an eastern direction is by far the most 
interesting, not only because it is more crowded with 
figures than the other, but because those figures are 
executed in such a manner as shows that those by whose 
instructions it was erected regarded it as that which 
would chiefly perpetuate whatever occurrence it was 
intended to record. The highest department of the 
obelisk contains representations of nine horses, each 
having a rider, who is apparently rejoicing at the 
accomplishment of some important object,—most pro- 
bably of some great victory which has been gained. 
The figures on this division of the stone are more 
defaced by time than those on the other divisions, 
but are still sufficiently distinct to prevent any mistake 
as to what they are. In the next department appear 
a number of men all in a warlike attitude. Some of 
them are brandishing their weapons, while others, as 
if exulting at some joyful event, are represented as 
holding their shields on high. Others, again, are in 
the act of joining hands, either as if mutually con- 
gratulating each other, or as a pledge of reciprocal 
encouragement and assistance. In the centre of the 
next line of figures appear two warriors, who seemingly 
are either making preparations for, or are already 
engaged in, single combat, while their respective friends 
are witnessing the conflict with the liveliest interest. 
Next we have a group of figures witnessing one of 
their number beheading, in cold blood, the prisoners 
who had been taken in war. Close by is a kind of 
canopy, which covers the heads of those who have been 
executed. ‘This canopy is guarded by men, each bear- 
ing a halbert. A number of dead bodies are lying on 
one side. Next are trumpeters blowing their trumpets, 
in testimony, no doubt, of the triumph which has been 
obtained by the parties, to commemorate whose deeds 
the monument was raised. In the next division we 
have a troop of horses put to flight by a band of 
infantry, whose first line are armed with bows and 
arrows, while those which follow are accoutred with 
swords and targets. In the next and last department 
of the stone, the horses seem to be seized by the con- 
quering party, the riders are beheaded, and the head 
of the chief or leader is suspended, which is probably 
meant to denote the same degradation as if it were 
hung in chains. The other side of the obelisk is chiefly 
occupied with a large cross. Beneath it are two 
persons evidently of great consequence. They are 
accompanied by a retinue of attendants, and embrace 
each other as if in the act of becoming reconciled 
together. 

Such is a description of this very extraordinary 
monument. As to its origin, or the particular events 
it was intended to commemorate, we are unfortunately 
left in uncertainty. Every historian, every traveller, and 
indeed most of the antiquarians in Scotland, have all 
more or less turned their attention to the subject ; but no 
two of them are agreed as to the purposes for which it 
was erected. Some suppose, from the . + be of 
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the cross being on the obverse side, that it was planted 

to commemorate the first establishment of Christianity 

in Scotland. This, however, is very unlikely; for, had 
such been its object, it is difficult to see what con- 
nection so many warlike figures could have had with it. 

Others maintain that it was raised in memory of the 

battle of Mortlach, which battle, having been gained 

by the Scots over the Danes, eventually led to the 
expulsion of the latter from the kingdom. This is also 

a very improbable hypothesis, the battle in question 

having been fought nearly twenty miles from the spot 

where the stone is erected. In fact, there is scarcely 
any event of national importance that occurred between 
the commencement of the tenth and the end of the 
twelfth centuries,—for the date of the pillar is generally 
supposed to lie between those two periods,—but has 
been supposed by some antiquarian or other to have 
been the cause of its erection. 

The hypothesis of the Rev. Charles Cordiner, a dis- 
tinguished northern antiquarian of the last century, 
respecting the origin of this monument, appears to us 
the most probable. His opinion is that it was raised to 
commemorate the defeat and expulsion from Scotland, 
by the Scots, of those Scandinavian adventurers men- 
tioned in the ‘ Annals of Torfans,’ who, joined by a 
number of chieftains from the opposite coast of Caith- 
ness, had, in the ninth century, established themselves 
at the neighbouring promontory of Burghead*, and 
who, during the hundred and fifty years they kept pos- 
session of the place, committed the most serious depre- 
dations throughout the surrounding country. In 
support of his hypothesis Mr. Cordiner reasons in this 
way :— 

“In their sanguine endeavours to extend their sway 
and at the same time secure a more speedy retreat to 
their lines, when carrying off booty,"or baffled in any 
attempt, the aid of cavalry was of essential and almost 
indispensable importance, and naturally became the 
distinguishing characteristic of their forces. 

** Of consequence, as it was the great object of Cale- 

donian policy and valour to seize their horses, in order 
to defeat their enterprises; so when, at a fortunate 
period, they succeeded in totally routing the Scan- 
dinavian bands, and compelling them to leave their 
shores, if they wished to erect a conspicuous memorial 
of the event, the most striking article would be to ex- 
hibit the seizure of the horses, and the inflicting of a 
capital penalty on their riders; and this is done in the 
most conspicuous department of the column. 
. “It is moreover evident, from the concurring testimony 
of history and tradition, that part of the troops and 
warlike adventurers which had embarked in the grand 
expedition undertaken by Olaus, Prince of Norway, 
about the year 1000, did reinforce the garrison at 
Eccialsbacca, in the Burgh of Moray, and made some 
daring advances towards the subduing of the surround- 
ing countries—and that, soon after that period, their 
repeated defeats induced them wholly to relinquish their 
settlement in that province. 

** No event was therefore more likely to become a 
subject of national gratitude and honour than those 
actions in which the princes of Norway and their 
military adherents were totally defeated, and which 
so fully paved the way for returning peace to smile 
over these harassed and extensive territories. And, 
in consequence of the Scandinavian forces finally 
evacuating their posts, a treaty of amicable alliance 
might be formed between Malcolin and Canute, or 
Sueno, King of Norway; and the august figures on 
the base of the cross have been sculptured to express 

* Burghead is the most northern point in Scotland to which the 


expedition of Agricola penetrated, e Romans there encamped, 
and continued in the place for a considerable time, The traces of 
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that important reconciliation,—while the figures ,, 
the adjacent edge of the obelisk, which are joined hay, 


in hand, and in attitudes of friendly communication 


may allude to the new degrees of mutual confidence ayj 
security which took place after the feuds were settle 
that are represented on the front of the column.” 

The traditions of the country are certainly more jy 
favour of this view of the matter than of any othe 
hypothesis which has been advanced. The very name 
indeed, given to the pillar, viz., “‘ Sueno’s Stone,” which 
it has retained from time immemorial, shows that th 
opinion of the peasantry in the district always has been, 
that that Norwegian monarch must have been, in som, 
way or other, connected with its erection. 
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JOHN SACKHEUSE, THE ESQUIMAUX. 


‘ud Tyere seems to be hardly any information more gene- 


rally interesting than that which states the conduct and 
deportment of the natives of savage or barbarous coun- 
tries, who happen by peculiar circumstances to be set 
down amidst the wonders of European civilization. 
How their minds are affected by the difference between 
this and the modes of life to which they have been 
accustomed; how their faculties expand under the 
influence of new relations and circumstances ; what 
are the classes of things which most engaged their 
attention ; and with what eye they viewed our habits 
and institutions—are all objects of highly interesting 
and not unprofitable consideration. Under this im- 
pression we have drawn together from various sources 
the following account of John Sackheuse, a young 
Esquimaux, who died in this country in the year 1819. 
In the same year, a Memoir of this young man, attri- 
buted to the pen of Captain Basil Hall, appeared in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ He is also mentioned in 
other papers of that publication; and appears a very 
prominent character in the account published by Cap- 
tain Ross of his ‘ First Expedition in search of a 
North-west Passage.’ ‘The following narrative is 
drawn from all these sources of information, particularly 
from the Memoir in ‘ Blackwood.’ 

John Sackheuse appears to have been born about 
the year 1797, on the west coast of Greenland, about 
70° north latitude. In the year 1816, when the whale 
ships of the season were about to leave the coast and 
return home, John was enabled through the favour of 
the sailors, whose good will he had won, to hide him- 
self and stow away his canoe on board the Thomas and 
Anne, Captain Newton, of the port of Leith. When 
the vessel was well clear of the land John came forth 
from his concealment, and the captain supposing he 
had been carried away by accident, kindly offered to 
return and put him on shore. But finding that he had 
avery earnest desire to proceed to England with the 
ship, and abandon his own country, Captain Newton per- 
mitted him to remain. During the voyage John con- 
trived to pick up a little English, and made himself a 
tolerably expert seaman. During the following winter 
he frequently exhibited his canoe in the docks at Leith, 
iu which neighbourhood he and his frail vessel attracted 
a good deal of notice. By the owners and the captain 
of the Thomas and Ann, he was treated with the 
greatest kindness and liberality ; and when, in 1817, 
he went to Davis’s Straits again in the same vessel, the 
captain was carefully instructed to leave it quite free 
tohim either to remain in his own country or return 
again with the vessel. On reaching Greenland he 
found that his only surviving relation, his sister, had 
died in his absence. When he received this intelligence 
he immediately decided to return to Scotland, and 
declared that he would revisit his native country no 
more, 

About the beginning of the year 1818, Mr. Nasmyth, 
an eminent artist of Edinburgh, happened to meet 
John Sackheuse in the streets of Leith, and having 
been some years before engaged to execute a set of 
drawings of the Esquimaux costume, he was natu- 
rally attracted by his appearance, although his dress 
was considerably modified by his European habits. 
Mr. Nasmyth took him to Edinburgh, and finding that 
he had not only a taste for drawing, but considerable 
readiness of execution, he kindly undertook to give 
him instructions in the art. Shortly after, when it was 
understood that an expedition to the Arctic regions 
Was about to sail under Captain Ross, it occurred to 
Mr. Nasmyth that the services of Sackheuse might be 
very advantageously employed on the occasion; and 
this idea having been communicated to the Admiralty, 
he was immediately invited on very liberal terms to 
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accompany the expedition. John seemed very indiffe- 
rent about the compensation, but readily agreed to go, 
—only carefully stipulating that he was not to be left 
in his own country. His great unwillingness to re- 
turn to his native land, after having tasted the blessings 
and comforts of civilized life, seems more easy to 
account for than his original willingness to leave it. 
On this point the materials before us afford no foun- 
dation even for a conjecture. 

We must now turn to the work of Captain Ross for 
an account of the proceedings of Sackheuse during the 
Arctic voyage. That officer appears to have been very 
sensible of the value of the young man’s services, and 
his name occurs very frequently in the book. Among 
the various transactions of this voyage, in which he 
acted a considerable part, the following may be men- 
tioned as the most prominent, and that which excited 
the greatest interest in his own mind, 

On the 9th of August, when the vessels were near 
Cape Dudley Digges, about 76° N. lat., some human 
beings unexpectedly appeared, moving towards them 
on the ice, which spread for about seven or eight miles 
between the vessels and the coast of Greenland. As 
they seemed to hail the ship, they were at first supposed 
to be shipwrecked sailors; and the ships therefore 
stood nearer to the ice, and hoisted their colours. On 
a nearer approach, however, it was discovered that they 
were natives of the country, drawn by dogs on sledges, 
which moved with wonderful rapidity. They paused at 
what they considered a safe distance from the ships, 
which they remained for some time silently observing ; 
but when the vessels tacked, they set up a simultaneous 
shout, accompanied with many strange gesticulations, 
and wheeled off with amazing velocity towards the land, 
and they were soon lost sight of behind the hummocks 
of ice. Their sudden departure was much regretted, 
and in order, if possible, to bring them back—to make 
inquiries of them, and explain the friendly intentions of 
the visiters—Captain Ross caused a white flag to be 
hoisted on a hillock of ice. On this was painted a 
hand holding a green branch of a tree: there were also 
left on the ice some presents placed on a stool, and an 
Esquimaux dog, with some beads about his neck. 
When, about ten hours after, the vessels returned from 
examining the state of the ice at the head of the pool, 
the dog was found asleep on the spot where he had 
been left, and the presents were untouched. But on 
the following day eight sledges were observed moving 
furiously towards the vessels. They halted about the 
distance of half a mile from the ships, and when it 
was perceived that they had no inclination to come 
nearer, Sackheuse volunteered his services to go on the 
ice with presents and endeavour to bring the people 
to a parley. In estimating the courage which this 
offer indicated, it should be borne in mind that John, 
in common with other southern Esquimaux, believed 
these northern regions to be inhabited by an exceed- 
ingly ferocious race of giants, who were great cannibals. 
Nevertheless, at his own particular desire, he went to 
meet the strangers, unarmed and unattended; and he 
executed the service with a degree of address not infe- 
rior to the courage with which it was undertaken. 

After much difficulty Sackheuse succeeded in esta- 
blishing an intercourse with these people. The im- 
pression made by this scene upon him was so strong 
that he afterwards executed a drawing of it from 
memory. This was his first attempt at historical com- 
position, his practice having been hitherto confined to 
copying such prints of single figures or ships as he 
could procure. He gave this drawing to Captain Ross, 
and an engraving from it appears in the work of that 
officer. He says that it was executed by the Esqui- 
maux without assistance or advice; and adds, “ It 
cannot certainly be regarded as a specimen of art, but 
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it has the merit of being at least a good representation 
of the objects introduced.” After his return to England, 
John used to take great delight in relating his ad- 
ventures with the “* Northmen,” as he called these people. 
On one such occasion he, with great good humour, 
and somewhat touchingly, adverted to his own igno- 
rance when first he landed in this country. He then 
imagined the first cow he saw to be a wild and dan- 
gerous animal, and hastily retreated to the boat for 
the harpoon, that he might defend himself and his 
companions from this ferocious-looking beast. 

On the return of the expedition, John became an 
object of great interest in London, and obtained so 
much notice, that there was reason to fear either that 
the poor fellow’s head would be turned, or that he 
would get into bad company and acquire dissipated 
habits. But, happily, he soon tired of London, and, 
at his own desire, was sent to Edinburgh, and placed 
under the charge of some of his old friends. 

The Admiralty Board, feeling the importance of 
John’s services as an interpreter to the next expedition, 
gave directions that he should be educated in as liberal 
a manner as possible. He concurred with these views, 
and engaged in the requisite pursuits with astonishing 
ardour and perseverance. Mr. Nasmyth resumed his 
drawing lessons in a more methodical manner than at 
first ; and was of still greater service to him by teach- 
ing him English, and by introducing him to his own 
family, all of whom took the warmest interest in his 
improvement and welfare. He was also instructed in 
writing; and a gentleman who wished to learn the 
Esquimaux language undertook to give him regular 
lessons in English. He amused his leisure in modelling 
and carving canoes, and took much pleasure in walking 
about and paying visits. He was fond of society, and 
being himself very entertaining, the circle of his ac- 
quaintance was soon so extended, that his evenings 
passed cheerfully and profitably. 

But in the midst of all his enjoyments and useful 
pursuits, he was seized with an inflammatory complaint, 
from which, in a few days, he in a great measure re- 
covered, but relapsed, and died on Sunday evening, the 
14th of February, 1819. The highest medical talent 
of the city had been exerted in vain to save him; and 
during his illness he was attended by his friends with 
the most anxious care. During the height of his first 
illness he was very obedient; but when he was freed 
from pain, and began to gain strength, he by no means 
liked the discipline to which he was subjected, and the 
prescribed regimen still more displeased him. 

The remains of this interesting stranger were fol- 
lowed to the grave by a numerous company, among 
whom were not only his old friends and patrons from 
Leith, but many gentlemen of high respectability in 
Edinburgh. 

* John Sackheuse (says the Memoir in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’) was about five feet eight inches 
high, broad in the chest, and well set, with a very wide 
face, and a great quantity of coarse black straight hair. 
The expression of his countenance, however, was re- 
markably pleasing and good humoured, and not in the 
least degree savage. There were at all times great 
simplicity and absence of pretension in his manners. 
His modesty was great: when asked his opinion of the 
elephant he had seen in London, he said, with great 
naivelé and a look of great humility, ‘ Elephant more 
sense me.’ His disposition was gentle and obliging ; 
he was grateful for the least kindness shown to him, 
and upon several occasions exhibited a goodness of 
heart, and a consideration for the wishes and feelings 
of others, which would have done honour to any country. 
His fondness for and kindness to children was very 
striking. In a snowy day, last winter, he met two 
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them to be suffering from the cold, he took off hig 
jacket, ard having carefully wrapped them in it, brought 
them safely home: he would take no reward, and seemed 
to be quite unconscious that he had done any thing 
remarkable. He was temperate in all his habits; he 
was docile, and always open to conviction ; showing 
however, the greatest desire to be treated with con. 
fidence, and of this he never proved himself unworthy, 

* He had a quick sense of insult: and one evening 
being attacked in a most ungenerous and coward] 
way in the streets, he resented the indignities put upon 
him in a very summary manner, by fairly knocking 
several of the party down; but although the insult was 
thus resented, so nice were his feelings that severaj 
days elapsed before he subsided into his wonted quiet 
state of mind, It is due to poor John to state, that 
upon this occasion he behaved for a long time with 
great forbearance; but upon being struck, he was 
roused to exert his strength, which was prodigious, 
The whole party were carried to the watch-house—a 
measure which the Esquimaux could never be made to 
comprehend.” 





NAUPLIA. 


Tue town of Nauplia, or Napoli di Romania, js 
situated along the foot of an abrupt rocky promontory 
of considerable elevation, which projects into the sea at 
the head of the gulf bearing the same name. It oe- 
cupies the whole length of the narrow strip of low land 
between the cliffs and the shore, so that further enlarge- 
ment is impracticable. It is well fortified, and enclosed 
by walls on which the “winged lion” is still visible, in 
proof of their Venetian construction, and although 
miserably bad, is, upon the whole, one of the best built 
towns in the Morea, of which it is justly considered to 
be the maritime key. 

It is admirably situated, both in a military and com- 
mercial point of view; but the place is very unhealthy, 
partly owing to the neighbouring marshes in the plains 
of Argos, and partly owing to the total want of cleanli- 
ness, Fevers are very prevalent, and the town has 
often been ravaged by plague. In 1824 it was visited 
with a dreadful epidemic, which carried off about one- 
third of the population. The interior, with the excep- 
tion of one square, consists of very narrow, filthy 
streets, from which the breeze is always excluded by 
the upper stories of the houses projecting one above the 
other till they almost meet. The larger houses gene- 


‘ rally have been built by the Venetians, and are now made 


subservient to public purposes; but the greater part 
are Turkish, though very different from the light, well- 
built houses of Constantinople. In these the lower 
part is invariably appropriated as a stable for the horses, 
whence a miserable and often unsafe staircase leads 
to the upper inhabited apartments. The shops are 
principally for the sale of wine, provisions, and arms. 
Much as the town has suffered from the effects of can- 
non during its several sieges, its present ruinous 
state is principally owing to the spirit of implacable 
revenge, which led to the demolition of those houses 
which had been the residence of Turks. The many 
barbarous excesses committed on both sides from this 
deep-rooted feeling are of a nature too revolting to 
dwell upon, and, however it may be attempted to 
extenuate them, have greatly dimmed the lustre of the 
victory which has at length crowned the Greek arms. 
A mosque with its taper minaret and some fountains, 
which they are in the habit of erecting in their streets, 
are the only monuments left in this town to show that 
for so many years Greece was the slave of Turkey. 

At present Napoli is the seat of government and 
residence of King Otho, and may therefore be con- 
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ever be a place of great importance as a military and 
commercial post, it is by no means calculated to become 
the metropolis of the kingdom, from its unhealthiness 
and very circumscribed extent. The population may 
amount to 5000 or 6000, but fluctuates greatly: it is 
however, one of the most thickly-peopled cities in the 
world, averaging three or four inmates to each room. 
Since the arrival of King Otho, Nauplia has under- 
gone considerable improvement; and, as security of 
property becomes more certain, will doubtless make 
rapid advances, a great number of emigrants from 
Europe having already established themselves in trade 
here. The diversions of the town consist in frequenting 
some ill-furnished coffee-houses and billiard-tables, or 
an evening promenade in the square or to the suburb. 
The market of Napoli is well supplied with fruit 
and vegetables in great variety and abundance; but 
butchers’ meat is indifferent. The adjacent country 
is rich and fertile; even the wildest and most un- 
cultivated parts are covered with beds of thyme, fennel, 
and mint, which afford inexhaustible materials for 
honey; but this indulgence must be gratified with 
caution, as the honey is medicinal in its properties. 

The port is exceedingly good and eligible for ship- 
ping, being perfectly safe and easy of access. From 
the bay, the view is at once pleasing, picturesque, and 
exciting: the lofty, majestic rock surmounted by the 
citadel ; the busy town and port; the plain and town of 
Argos, with its Acropolis, backed by a range of lofty 
mountains, and the snowy summits of Taygetus to the 
west ; all heightened by the associations of former times 
—contribute to render the surrounding scenery highly 
interesting. But as soon as the stranger puts his foot 
on shore, the enchantment ceases and his enthusiasm 
vanishes,—all feelings of pleasure give way to nausea 
and disgust. 

Prior to the revolution, Napoli was the depét for all 
the produce of Greece; and, although this exclusive 
trade has latterly been shared by other ports, there is 
still an extensive commerce carried on in wine, oil, corn, 
wax, honey, sponges, and cotton. The transport of 
these articles is principally limited to kaiks, or open 
boats of fifteen or thirty tons burden. Napoli offers 
no facility for ship-building ; but, as some of the 
islands engage largely in this occupation, it may be 
expected that, as the mercantile navy increases, com- 
merce will also emerge from the narrow bounds to 
which it has hitherto been confined. Already, indeed, 
it has begun to experience the encouraging effects of 
freedom, order, and peace. The sea-breeze blows 
furiously up the Gulf of Nauplia during the day, and it 
is the custom, therefore, for vessels to leave the anchor- 
age in the evening, when they catch the land-breeze, 
which blows during the night, and generally carries 
them out of the gulf before morning. 

The strength of Napoli is the citadel, which is called 
the Palamedi, over whose turreted walls a few cypresses 
raise their sombre heads ; it stands on the easternmost 
and highest elevation of the promontory, and completely 
overhangs and commands the town. To all appearance 
it is impregnable, and from its situation and aspect has 
been termed the “ Gibraltar of Greece,” an appellation 
Which, whea in a better state of defence, it may deserve. 
It is 720 feet above the sea, and has only one assail- 
able point, where a narrow isthmus connects it with 
the main land—~and this is overlooked by a rocky 
precipice: the ascent is by flights of steps cut in the 
rock. Beneath the Palamedi, the land continues at the 
elevation of about 300 feet to the extreme point of the 
promontory, and on this are various forts, &c, The 
present fortifications are chiefly Venetian, repaired at 
Various times by the Turks and Greeks ; but the ruins 
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of the Palamedi are based, may still be seen. Many 
pieces of Venetian ordnance remain on the walls to this 
day. The Palamedi, in which some excellent barracks 
have lately been built, is capable of containing a large 
garrison. Besides these points, and the walls which 
enclose the town and are defended by bastions, there is 
a small rocky islet in the harbour on which stands the 
Castle of St. Theodore, which, though commanded by 
the upper forts, would be very formidable to an assail- 
ing squadron of ships. The Greeks, in the siege of 
Napoli, obiained possesion of this post very early, and, 
in spite of its disadvantageous position, contrived to 
annoy not only the town but the Turkish garrison in 
the upper forts ;—it is at present used as a state prison. 
The town of Napoli is supplied with water by a stream 
issuing from the celebrated fountain of Canathus, 
It passes by an aqueduct under the cliffs of the Palamedi, 
and admits of being easily cut off by the besiegers, as 
it was by the Greeks. 

The ancient Nauplia is said to have been built by 
Nauplius, the son of Neptune, before, the Trojan war. 
Nauplia was subsequently the chief naval arsenal of 
the Argives. It was desolate in the time of Pausanias, 
who saw only the ruins of the walls and of a temple of 
Neptune remaining. The Venetians obtained posses- 
sion of it in 1460. In 1495 it surrendered to Bajazet, 
but was again taken by the Venetians, under Morozini, 
in August 1586, after a month’s siege, and became the 
head-quarters of that nation in the Morea. In 1714 
it was treacherously given up to Ali Coumourgi, and 
was the seat of Turkish government and residence of 
the Pasha of the Morea till Tripolizza was selected as 
being more central, when it became subject to the Bey 
of Argos. The crescent remained uninterruptedly 
flying on this fortress till the 12th of December, 1822, 
when it surrendered to the Greeks, after a long and 
tedious blockade, the Turkish garrison having been 
reduced to such a state of starvation as to feed on the 
corpses of their companions. In 1825 Ibrahim Pacha 
made a fruitless attempt to surprise the place; and it 
has been the stronghold of the Greeks in their struggle 
for liberty. In April, 1826, the Commission of Govern- 
ment held their sittings here, but were obliged to retire 
to gina on account of civil dissensions and two of the 
revolted chiefs being in possession of the Palamedi. 
During the presidency of Capo d'Istrias, who always 
resided (and was assassinated) in the town, it again 
became the seat of government; and on the 31st of 
January, 1833, the Prince of Bavaria arrived here as 
first king of restored Greece. 

Though generally known to the Franks by the name 
of Napoli di Romania, it is generally known to the 
Greeks by its ancient name of Nauplia. It is the see 
of a bishop, and one of the towns for holding civil and 
criminal courts ; it has a printing-press in full operation, 
and, besides the newspapers and periodicals, editions of 
several of their best works have been published at Napoli; 
and public instruction, which was early introduced here 
by the Jesuits, is again making progress. The accom- 
modations for visiters have undergone considerable 
improvement, for which, indeed, there was ample room, 
as it was difficult for the traveller to find even ne- 
cessaries, much less comforts,—houses, rooms, there 
certainly were, but without any furniture. 

Argos lies to the N.N.W., distant about twelve 
miles, by a road which leads for some time along the 
sea-shore, round the head of the bay; it is in some 
places so swampy as to be almost impassable in the 
winter months, but tolerably good as it proceeds along 

the plain towards Argos. An excellent road was made 
from Nauplia to Epidaurus during the presidency 
of Capo d'Istrias, by which speedy communication was 
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